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New Hampshire

occupied by the Japanese in early 1942, New
Guinea was an important scene of conflict in
World War II.

New Hampshire (popularly known as the
'Granite State'), one of the North Atlantic
States of the United States, belonging to the
New England group. It is bounded on the n.
by the province of Quebec, Canada; on the
e. by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean; on the
s. by Massachusetts; and on the w. by
Vermont. With extreme dimensions of 178
miles and 88 miles, New Hampshire has a
total area of 9,031 square miles, of which
301 are water. A mountainous area crosses
the State from n.e. to s.w. on a line nearly
parallel to the western border. The plateau
region of the White Mountains, covering an
area of 1,300 sq. m. with an average ele-
vation of from i,600 to i,800 ft., occupies
the north central part of the State. Mount
Washington (6,293 ft-) k the highest, being
the loftiest mountain in the northeastern part
of the United States. The Connecticut Biver
rises in the northern part of New Hampshire,
and more than half of its course is along the
border of the State. According to a re-
cently completed survey, New Hamp-
shire has 1291 picturesque lakes and ponds,
many of them famous summer resorts. Lake
Winnepesaukee is the largest, being 20 m. long
and averaging 5 m. in width, with over 250
islands. The climate of New Hampshire is
rigorous, but for the most part free from
sudden changes. The chief mineral resources
of New Hampshire are sand and gravel,
granite, clay products and feldspar. Garnet,
scythe-stones, and quartz silica are also pro-
duced. New Hampshire was originally cov-
ered with forests of white pine, spruce, and
hemlock, with some hardwood trees hi the
southern part. The original growth of white
pine which has been entirely removed is be-
ing reforested with white pine seedlings. The
principal crops are hay and forage, potatoes,
and oats. Orchards also yield a valuable
crop.

The industrial development during the sec-
ond half of the last century made manufac-
turing of more importance than agriculture
in the economic life of the State, The great-
er number of the manufacturing establish-
ments are located in the southern part, where
they have the advantage of the abundant wa-
ter power of the numerous streams, the ex-
cellent harbor of Portsmouth, and nearness
to the commercial and industrial centers of
Massachusetts. The manufacture of cotton
Snoods and textiles, formerly the most im-

portant industry of the State, has in part
given way to more varied lines. The manu-
facture of boots and shoes, and paper and
pulp factories are also very important. Big
specialties are also noted, such as the world's
largest hosiery machinery manufactory, two
cf the principal producers of machine belting,
and one of the chief sources of insulated elec-
tric wire for automobiles. New Hampshire
also manufactures lumber and timber pro-
ducts, foundry and machine shop products,
marble, slate, granite and other stone pro-
ducts, Manchester is the leading manufact-
uring center. General supervision of educa-
tion is vested in a Commissioner of Educa-
tion. The education and training of teach-
ers is provided in the New Hampshire State
Normal Schools, at Plymouth and Keene;
while the cities of Concord, Nashua, and
Portsmouth maintain city training schools.
Higher educational opportunities are offered
by the New Hampshire University at Dur-
ham; Dartmouth College at Hanover; and
Saint Anselm's College (Roman Catholic), at
Manchester. Phillips Exeter Academy at Ex-
eter, and St. Paul's School at Concord, are
well-known institutions.

The region now included in New Hamp-
shire is believed to have been first explored
by Sir Martin Pring in 1603. Originally a
part of the First Charter of Virginia of 1606,
and of the grant given to the Plymouth
Company in 1620, it was in 1622 included
in a grant made by the Council for New Eng-
land to Captain John Mason and Sir Fer-
dinando Gorges. In 1629 Mason secured an
individual claim to the portion of the granted
territory between the Piscataqua and the
Merrimac, and a few days later to a much
larger tract, which extended to Lake Cham-
plain. This was called New Hampshire, in
recognition of his native English Hampshire.
In 1686 New Hampshire, together with Mass-
achusetts, Plymouth, and Maine, was placed
under the jurisdiction of Sir Edmund Andros,
appointed colonial -governor by James n.
When the Stuarts were deposed, Andros was
driven out (1689). New Hampshire was
governed by a new proprietor, Samuel Alien,
from 1692 to 1698, after which it was for a
short time under the jurisdiction of the Earl
of Bellomont, governor of New York and
Massachusetts. Legislation has kept pace with
the general advance in State control of pub-
lic utilities, and in the handling of economic
problems. Direct primary nomination has
been instituted; a forestry commission
created; a State sanatorium for tuberculous